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Notes. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
MARY, VISCOUNTESS PALMERSTON. 


On the publication of an article entitled 
‘Some Notes on Broadlands’ in the 
Hampshire Field Club Archeological 
Society’s volume for 1906, the writer 
received a very interesting packet of MSS. 
from ‘“‘a former resident of Romsey,” 
containing, among other notes, a small, 
neatly-bound diary for the year 1796, 
“once the property of the great Lord 
Palmerston’s mother,’’ in which there are 
many references to the youth of the 
famous statesman. 

In Dr. J. Latham’s MS. ‘ Collection 
for a History of Romsey,’ under ‘ Broad- 
lands,’* it is stated that the estate passed 

* Add. MSS. British3Museum, Nos. 26,774, 
Dr. Latham was buried at Romsey in 1738, 
aged 97. 








in 1736 from the executors of Sir John 
St. Barbe (first baronet) to 


** Henry Temple, first Viscount Palmerston, * who 
died at the age of 84, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Henry Temple, on June 10th, 1757. 
The latter, who was born December 4, 1739, 
married Miss Fanny Poole on the 16th of Sept., 
1767, who died June, 1769. His lordship remained 
a widower until January 5, 1783, when he married 
Miss Mee, the daughter of Benjamin Mee, a 
merchant of London, by whom he had Henry 
John, born Oct. 20th, 1784, William, born Janu- 
ary 20th, 1788, Frances, and Elizabeth.” 


In ‘A Short History of Romsey,’ 
edited by the Rev. F. G. Walker (1896), 
the second Lord Palmerston is described 
as 
‘*a fashionable and much-travelled gentleman, a 
connoisseur and art patron; his friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds bequeathed to him his cele- 
brated painting ‘The Infant Academy.’....The 
second marriage of this Viscount was a romantic 
one. Falling from his horse one day when riding 
in Dublin, he was carried into the house of a Mr. 
Mee, a complete stranger to him. The daughter 
of this gentleman became Lord Palmerston’s 
second wife, and the mother of the Prime Minister.”’ 

The Diary opens on 1 Jan., 1796, and 
continues day by day until the close of 
that year. 

DIARy. 

19th January.—‘*‘ Went with Thomas to ye 
Southampton Assembly. Very hot and crowded. 
Came away tired. Mr. Thomas slept at Broad- 
lands.”’ 

20th January.—‘‘Went to the Romsey As- 
sembly. A very good meeting of eighty-four 
people.’ + 

21st January.—‘ The Prince changed horses at 
Romsey. Lord Palmerston asked him to come 
up” (to Broadlands), ‘‘but he” . . . (The 
rest is illegible.) ‘‘ An hour afterwards Mr. Dane 
arrived with Mrs. Fitzherbert.” 

It will be remembered that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Fitzherbert ’’ was the daughter of Walter 
Smyth of Brambridge House, near Win- 
chester, and that her brother resided near 
Broadlands, at Little Somborne, adjoining 
Stockbridge. Her father, who was a 
younger son of Sir John Smyth, Bart., at 
his death in 1788 left her a considerable 
fortune. She was respectively the widow 
of Edward Weld of Lulworth, and of 
Thomas Fitzherbert of Swynnerton, and 
is said to have been married{t to George, 
Prince of Wales, in 1785. 

23rd January.—‘‘ Captain Thomas, Lord Pal- 
merston, and myself dined at Cranbury Park ’”’ 
* Creation 1722. 

+ The Romsey Assemblies were held in a room 
in the old * Angel Inn,” and were advertised in 
the local papers to take place in winter during 
“ moonlight nights.” 

‘Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV.,’ by W. H. 
Wilkins, 1905. 
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(near Winchester). ‘“‘ Thomas Heathcote and 
the Langford Levells met us there.”’ 

25th January.—‘‘ Dined at Mr. Penton’s.”’ 

28th January.—‘ Left Broadlands, dined Alres- 
ford, took post at Alton, and reached Weston at 
8; found my uncle and William better than I 
expected.” : 

4th February.—‘‘Left Bath and dined at Salis- 
bury, reached Broadlands at 6, and found the 
children quite well. The country looked very 
sad, the weather very cold,and the wind bitter.” 

5th February.—*‘ Messrs. Penton, Williams, and 
Warner called.’’* 

In March they go to London, where 
various gaieties are chronicled, including 
the attendance at a Drawing-Room on 
17 March. 


20th April. Harry+ went to school.’’ 

8th June.—*‘ Harry ill. Went to Harrow for 
him; he fainted on Sunday.’’ 

10th June.—* Dined at home. Harry had a 
blister put on, and unluckily I had an Assembly, 
but we moved him into a quiet room. We had 
139 people; the house was much admired. It 
began at 9 o’clock, and all were gone by 1.” 

28th July.—* Harry fainted away.” 

12th August.—* Got to Broadlands for dinner ; 
left the children at Winchester.” 

13th August.—‘‘ Very hot. My dear mother 
arrived at 6, not in the least fatigued, icoking 
quite well, and walked round the place. It looks 
well, but not so beautiful as last year.” 

15th August.— Heard that Mrs. Penton is ill, 
and that it is doubtful if she can live. Being 
anxious for letters, I went for them, and seeing my 
dear brother’s seal, but not his hand, I carried 
it to my Lord Palmerston, who was in bed, for I 
dreaded the worst, and so it proved. A letter 
from a gentleman to say my brother had died 
on the 2nd. I fell on the floor, and my senses 
left me.” 

18th August.—* Lily ill; sent for Dr. Seward.” 

Those were the days of frequent highway 
robberies between Romsey and _  South- 
ampton, even in broad daylight, so that the 
following entry is interesting :— 

19th August.—‘‘ Went to Southampton in the 
phaeton.” 


A long account follows of the illness 
and death, at Broadlands, of Lady 
Palmerston’s mother, Mrs. Mee, who was 
buried in Romsey Abbey on 9 September. 
She appears to have lived at Bath, whither 
her daughter soon went “to look over 


papers.’ There are several portraits of 
the Mee family at Broadlands. 

20th October.—‘Harry’s birthday. He is 
twelve years old to-day!” 

lst November.—* The children acted ‘ King 


Alfred.’ ”’ 


Space forbids further quotations from 
this interesting little book. Suffice it to 


* The Rev. Thomas Penton, Vicar of Wellow. 
The Rev. Daniel Williams, 49 years Vicar of 
Romsey, who baptized the Premier, and died 1823. 

+ Afterwards Prime Minister. 











say that Lord Palmerston died on 
17 April, 1802, when his eldest son was 
18 years of age, and that his widow was 
laid beside him in Romsey Abbey on 
8 Feb., 1805. 

The political career of their celebrated 
son began in 1806, when he entered 
Parliament as member for Bletchingley ; 
and ended by his holding the office of 
Prime Minister from June, 1859, until his 
death on 18 Oct., 1865. He married on 
16 Dec., 1839, Amelia, daughter of that 
Ethel, Lady Melbourne, whom Lord Byron 
described as ‘‘ the cleverest and most 
charming woman I know, and my best 
friend.’”’ Mr. Hayward in his biographi- 
cal sketch of Lady Palmerston says :— 

* Coteries, cliques, and above all party ex- 
clusiveness in politics, prevailed, but at Cam. 
bridge House there were no_ limitations. All 
classes — diplomatic, political, literary, scientific, 
artistic—found a welcome. Her country house 
bore the same character for hospitality, and 
foreigners in particular were never tired of record- 
ing the delights of Broadlands.”’ 


F. H. S. 





A DEAN’S ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


GEORGE Horne (1730-92) was Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary to the King from 1771 to 1781, in 
which year he was made Dean of Canter- 
bury. 

When Bishop of Norwich he granted 
John Wesley permission to preach in his 
diocese, a concession much appreciated by 
Wesley. 

In the following letter we have such a 
graphic and detailed account of the adven- 
tures which befell Dean Horne on his way 
to take possession of the Deanery, that it 
does not tax the imagination much to 
picture the scene, though the brush of a 
Caldecote is required to immortalize it in 
colour. 

W.O. 1/1010. 


Stoke Green, near Windsor, 
1 Oct. [17]81. 

Dear Sir, 

It is a matter of real concern to me, that 
I find myself under the disagreeable necessity 
ef preferring a Complaint against some 
Gentlemen of a Profession, for which no 
person, I am sure, entertains an higher 
respect than myself. 

On Monday, the 17th instant, in my way 
from this place to Canterbury, to take 
possession of the Deanry, between Uxbridge 
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and London I fell in with a party of the 
Oxford Blues, guarding a number of French 
prisoners. At the head of the detachment, 
two Officers, one in a phaeton, the other in 
a single-herse-chaise, (contrary to the rules 
of the road) drove their carriages abreast, 
and by that means left so narrow a space, 
that, in passing, my coachman was reduced 
to the alternative either of overturning me 
into the ditch, which was a pretty deep one, 
or of pressing upon them. As the least of 
the two evils, he chose the latter; & tho’ 
he cleared the carriage which was next to 
him, yet the two chaises belonging to the 
Officers, in the scuffle, it seems, were foui 
of each other; and the shafts of that with 
the single horse (the strap which held them 
up being broken) fell to the ground. Of 
this circumstance I was totally ignorant, or 
I should have instantly alighted, and made 
the proper apology; tho’ the Gentlemen 
had no occasion to be very angry, as my 
life was probably saved, and they had 
sustained no greater loss. In a few minutes, 
however, they came up with my chariot, 
which was ordered to stop; the two Officers 
appeared on each side of it, one in the 
phaeton, the other on hcrseback; and, 
without saying a syllable to me, or taking 
any more notice of me than if I had been a 
shoe-black, began to inflict on my coachman 
the discipline of the halberds, cutting him, 
with their long whips, about the back, the 
head, & the face.—In as gentle a manner 
as possible I begged of them to desist, 
offering to make satisfaction for any injury 
they might have received (for I really did 
not know what it was) and promising to 
punish the man myself, in the proper way, 
when acquainted with the nature of the 
offence. But it availed not. 

The whipping was renewed, as were also 
my intreaties; till, at length, we were 
suffered to pursue our journey. 

I returned from Canterbury hither on 
Saturday last, when I understood that the 
affair had been much talked of in this 
country, and that the Gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, with whom I have the 
honour to be acquainted, were unanimously 
of opinion I should be wanting in justice to 
myself and to the Public, if I did not take 
some step towards preventing anything of 
the kind in future ; for, to say the truth, my 
servants at present do not much care tc 
venture themselves upon the Uxbridge 
road. 

T have stated the case fairly, to the best 
of my knowledge, & do not recollect any 
circumstance that I have omitted, except 
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that, soon after we had passed, the Officers, 
I believe, swore at my coachman, and he, 
being a Welshman, I am afraid, swore at 
them again; which was certainly wrong, 
and a provocation; but not, I should 
humbly conceive, sufficient to justify the 
proceedings which followed. If the matter 
should appear worth the trouble of an enquiry, 
audi alteram partem, is the invariable rule 
of justice. 

When this shall have been done, it is my 
desire that the decision may rest entirely 
with you. I never was concerned in so 
untoward an affair before, & hope I never 
shall again; being, as you well know, in 
disposition no less than in profession a man 
of PEAcE. 


I am, with perfect regard and respect, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient 
and faithful Servant, 
GEO. HORNE. 


E. H. FArRBROTHER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 
IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 


(See 11 S. xi. 103, 183, 315; xii. 24, 276.) 
Part VI. G. 


GALWAY. 


The Articles of Galway, Exactly Printed from the 
Letters Patent wherein they are Ratified and 
Exemplified by Their Majesties under the Great 
Seal of England. By 8S. D. Assigny. Dublin,. 

92 


The History of the Town and County of the Town 
of Galway, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with Appendix containing the 
Principal Charters and other Original Docu- 
ments. By James Hardiman. Dublin, 1820. 

Statistical and Agricultural Survey of the County 
of Galway. By Hely Dutton. Royal Dublin 
Society, Dublin, 1824. 

The Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many, commonly 
called O’Kelly’s Country, in the Counties of 
Galway and Roscommon, with Notes and Map. 
By John O’Donovan. Dublin, 1843. 

Handbook to Galway, Connemara, and the Irish 
Highlands. London, 1854. 

The Warden of Galway, and other Poems. By 
Wm. Carleton, Jun. Melbourne, 1868. 

Archives of the Town of Galway. By Sir J. T. 
Gilbert. Hist. MSS. Commission, 10th Report,. 
vol. v. London, 1885. 

History of Clare and the Dalcassian Clans of 
Tipperary, Limerick,and Galway. By the Very 
Rev. P. White. Dublin, 1893. 

Galway, Connemara, and Achill. Dublin, 1900. 

Black’s Guide to Galway, Connemara, and the 
West of Ireland. London, 1905. 

Blake Family History, 1600-1700. By Martin J.. 
Blake, 1905. (Deals with this famous Galway- 
family.) 
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Trade Tokens of the County of Galway. By 
T. B. Costello, M.D. Galway, 1911. 
St. Nicholas’ Collegiate Church, Galway. By 


Galway, 1912. 


Rev. J. Fleetwood Berry. 
Dublin, 1912. 


Old Irish Life. By J. M. Calwell. 
(Deals largely with Old Galway.) 

Old Galway Theatres. Article in Journal of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
December, 1914. By R. J. Kelly, K.C. 

Journal of the Galway Archeological and His- 
torical Society, half-yearly from 1900. 

Articles in The,Tuam Herald. By R. J. Kelly, 


K.c. 
See Connaught (11 S. xi. 183). 
GAULTIER. 

The Barony of Gaultier. By Mathew Butler. 

Waterford, 1913. 
GLANMIRE. 

History of Glanmire. By Alexander. Cork, 
1814. 

GLASLOUGH. 

Of Glaslough in Oriel. By Leslie. 

GLASNEVIN. 

Visitors’ Companion to the Botanic Gardens, 
Glasnevin. By N. Niven. Dublin, 1838. (Has 
local data.) 

Guide to the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin. Dublin, 


1885. (Has local data.) 
Guide to Glasnevin Cemetery. 
Historic Graves in Glasnevin Cemetery. 


(Has local data.) 
By 


J. O'Duffy. Dublin, 1915. (Has local 

data.) 
GLENAVY. 
Glenavy, Past and Present. By Rev. Charles 
Watson. Belfast, 1892. 
GLENDALOUGH. 

Treland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars. By 
Archbishop Healy. Dublin, 1890. Section on 
Glendalough. 


The Life of St. Kevin in ‘The Lives of the Irish 
Saints,’ by Very Rev. Canon O’Hanlon. 

Glendalough, its Records, Ruins, and Romances. 
By Rev. M. Hogan. Dublin, 1911. 

“Glendalough, its Story and its Ruins. By 
Sir John R. O’Connell, LL.D. Catholic Truth 
Society, Dublin, 1915. This standard book 
includes the results of almost all the researches 
hitherto carried out, and adds independent 
investigation on, the ancient episcopal city 
of Glendalough, of which a recent writer declares, 
‘“* For the archeologist, the poet, the romancer, 
or the dreamer, it has attractions and charms 
greater, perhaps, than they could find on any 
other spot of Irish soil.”’ 

GLENGARIFF. 

Historical and Descriptive Notices of the City of 
Cork and its vicinity : Gougan-Barra, Glengariff, 

__ and Killarney. By J. Windele. Cork, 1849. 

Remarks on the Advantages of Glengarrif as a 
Health Resort. London, 1877. 

GOREY. 

History of co. Wexford. Vol. Vi. By P.H. Hore, 
« M.R.I.A. 1900-11. (Contains chapter on Gorey.) 
GOUGAN-BARRA,. 

Historical and Descriptive Notices of the City of 
Cork and its vicinity: Gougan-Barra, Glen- 
gariff, and Killarney. By J. Windele. Cork, 
1849. 





GRACE’sS PARISH. 

Survey of Tullarow an, or Grace’s Parish, in the 
Cantred of Grace’s Country and County of 
Kilkenny. By Sheffield Grace. 1819. 

GRANARD. 


Memoirs of the Earls of Granard. By Admiral 


the Hon. John Forbes. London, 1868. (Con- 
tains local data.) 
GREAT ARDS. 
The Hamilton Manuscripts, containing some 
Accounts of the Territories of the Upper 


Clandeboye, Great Ards, and Dufferin in the 

County of Down. By Sir James Hamilton. 

esa from the original MSS., and edited by 
. K. Lowry. Belfast, 1867. 

The Ancient and Noble Family of the Savages 
ofthe Ards. Belfast, 1888. (Has illustrations 
of arms, mansions, ruins of castles, and ancient 
sites and monuments connected with the family.) 

Genealogical History of the Savage Family in 
Ulster, being a revision and enlargement of 
certain chapters of ‘The Savages of the 
Ards.’ Edited by G. F. Savage-Armstrong. 
Chiswick Press, 1906. 

See Down (11 S. xi. 316). 

GRAIG-NA-MANAGH. 

Some Account of the Parishes 
Managh and St. Mullins, co. Carlow. 
M. Comerford. N.d. 


WititiAmM MacArtuur. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


(To be continued.) 


of Graig-na- 
By Rev. 





Tonson.—The ‘ D.N.B.’ makes no mention 
of Cambridge in connexion with Tonson. 
He printed books at the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, as is shown by the following books 
in our library: (1) ‘ Horace,’ ed. by Jacob 
Talbot, 4to, 1699; (2) ‘ Virgil,’ 4to, 1701. 
In each case the imprint is : “* Cantabrigie | 
Typis Academicis | Impensis Jacobi Tonson 
Bibliopole Londin. |’ (date). Each has the 
university imprimatur on the verso of the 
title. The ‘ Horace’ has a good device on 
the last page, two Pegasi moving in opposite 
directions symmetrically amid a_ graceful 
arrangement of foliage. 

E. H. BRomsy. 

University, Melbourne. 


NEWGATE Prison, DuBLIN.—In response 
to an inquiry how there came to be a 
Newgate Prison in Dublin as well as in 
London, I have been favoured by Mr. James 
J. Henry, the Assistant Town C lerk, writing 
from the City Hall, Dublin, with the follow- 
ing explanation :— 

‘*From the Dublin records it appears that, the 
old Gaol in Cornmarket, called Newgate from its 
having been formerly one of the City Gates, being 
small and inconvenient, and from its ruinous state 
insecure, it was determined to erect a new prison 
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in which should be united permanence and security- 
In pursuance of this decision, on the 28th October, 
1773, the foundation stone of the present buildings 
—to which has been absurdly given the old appella- 
tion ‘ Newgate’—was laid in Little Green, a piece 
of ground on the north side of the city. The street 
in which it is situate is now called Green Street.” 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


DERIVATION OF HANWELL, MIDDLESEX.— 
There have been several repetitions lately 
of the absurd error concerning the origin 
of this place-name. The latest occurs in 
‘N. & Q.,’ ante, p. 305. To derive it from 
St. Ann’s Well is but a specimen of the 
punning guesswork so common among 
amateur etvmologists. Do let us have this 
one nipped in the bud ! 

This place was named Hanewell (* Cartu- 
larium Saxonicum,’ ch. 1050) in Anglo-Saxon 
days, long before the corruption in our 
language which involves the dropping of 
the letter h set in with the Norman French 
invaders. EpwarRD SMITH. 


PrLays AT HAMPSTEAD, 1709.—A complaint 
from the vicar, churchwardens, &c., of the 
parish of Hampstead states that a playhouse 
has been lately erected in the town against 
their consent, and that great scandals, annoy- 
ances, and disorders may be occasioned 
therein. The Court suppresses the using 
and acting of any unlawful games or plays in 
Hampstead, and directs the petty constables 
and headboroughs of the town to appre- 
hend the players that they may be punished 
as rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars 
(‘ Middlesex County Records, ed.W. J. Hardy, 
P.S.A., p. 346, July, 1709). 

Hampstead seems to have been as far back 
in regard to the stage as James Burbage’s 
London was. CHARLOTTE C. STOPES. 


** DISPATCH” OR “ DEspAtTcH.”—Referring 
to the recent letters of Sir Harry Poland 
and of Sir George Birdwood in The Times, 
may it not be considered a matter of 
fancy whether one writes “dispatch” or 
“despatch,” and be regarded as akin to 
“honor”: ‘‘ honour,” and to “sergeant”: 
“serjeant’’ ? In my memory of forty years’ 
perusal of The Times I have never seen 
** diocese,’ but *‘ diocess,’’ and I understand 
that this is one of the pigeon-holed words of 
The Times, as also ‘‘ connexion ’”’ instead of 
“connection ”’; ‘marquis,’ not “‘marquess” ; 
and of late years the Americanized word 
“jewelry” instead of ‘ jewellery.” 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 





GEORGE WILKINS AND SHAKESPEARE’S: 
‘ PeRIcLes.’—It has long been suspected that 
Shakespeare did not write the whole of 
‘ Pericles.” In 1868 Delius advanced the 
theory that George Wilkins, a contemporary 
playwright and the author of a prose novel 
called ‘The Painful Adventures of Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre,’ was also part author of the 
play. Further evidence in support of this 
view was afterwards adduced by Fleay in 
his ‘ Shakespeare Manual’ (pp. 209-33), and 
by Boyle in a paper read before the New 
Shakspere Society in February, 1882. 

All these critics agree in assigning the first 
two acts to Wilkins, and both Delius and 
Boyle have drawn attention to resemblances 
between certain passages in this play and in 
Wilkins’s ‘ Miseries of Enforced Marriage.’ 
One not insignificant parallel has, however, 
escaped them both. 


In the Gower Chorus to Act I. the following 
words are used in reference to Antiochus 
and his daughter :— 

But custom what they did begin 
Was with long use account no sin. 

Wilkins’s prose novel (admittedly founded 
on the play) here has :— 

‘‘They long continued in these foule and unjust 
imbracements till at last the custome of sinne 
made it accompted no sinne.” 

And in his play ‘ The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage, Act IV. (Hazlitt, ‘ Dodsley,’ ix. 
512), we find these lines :— 

For vice being foster’'d once comes impudence, 
Which makes men count sin custom, not offence. 

Mr. Boyle’s arguments in support of 
Wilkins’s claim to Acts I. and II. of ‘ Peri- 
cles’ (including the Gower Choruses) seem 
to me quite conclusive, but as so eminent @ 
critic as Prof. Saintsbury has declared 
(‘ Cambridge History of English Literature,’ 
v. 188) that “ the allocation of parts of this 
play to other dramatists [than Shakespeare], 
named or unnamed, is as hazardous a piece 
of hariolatry as has been tried,’ no scrap of 
corroborative evidence can be deemed un- 
important. H. DUGDALE SYKEs. 

Enfield. 


‘THe House THAT JAcK Buitt.’—One has 
sometimes wondered what is the crigin of 
the various nursery rimes and stories which 
are the delight of one generation after 
another of children in the nursery. 

At the end of a little volume containing 
the ‘ Service for the first two nights of the 
Passover, printed in Germany, and appar- 
ently in vse by the German Jews, is given 
as an appendix a poem which may have 
given rise to ‘ The House that Jack Built. 
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It commences as follows (I give, of course, 
the English translation) :— 

“One only kid, one only;kid, which my father 
‘bought for two zuzim...... And a cat came and de- 
voured the kid which my father bought for two 
ZUZIM....../ And a dog came and bit the cat,’’ &e. 

To give the whole story consecutively :— 

‘Then the angel of death came and slew the 
slayer, who had slain’the ox, which had drunk the 
water, which had extinguished the fire, which had 
burnt the stick, which had smitten the dog, which 
had bitten the cat, which had devoured the kid, 
‘which my father had bought for two zuzim ; one 
‘only kid, one only kid.” 

It is generally regarded as a _ parable 
‘descriptive of incidents in the history of the 
Jewish nation, one interpretation of which 
is the following. Israel is the one peculiar 
people upon earth whom God purchased to 
Himself by the two tables of the law. The 
‘cat represents Babylon, the domestic member 
of the family of which the lion is a member. 
The Jewish nation was swallowed up in the 
Babylonian captivity. The dog refers to 
Persia, by which Babylon was overthrown. 
The stick was the Grecian empire. The fire 
was Rome, which overcame Greece and 
spread devastation around by the extent of 
its conquests. The water refers to the 
wresting of the Holy Land from the hands 
of the Romans. The remainder of the 
parable points to the future: the ox repre- 
sents the European nations by whom the 
Holy Land will be delivered from the pos- 
session of the Turks—the slayer relates to a 
fearful war which is to follow—and the angel 
of death to a pestilence in which all the 
enemies of Israel will perish. 

Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 

Wimborne Minster Vicarage. 

{See 48. vii. 23; 5S. iv. 29; 7S. iv. 67; xii. 508; 
88. i. 75, 152.] 


Rex, or St. Greorce Rex.—lI think that 
there was some note or query in ‘ N. & Q.’ or 
elsewhere not very long ago concerning the 
ciaim of some family called Rex to illegiti- 
mate descent from (?) George IV. Possibly 
the following extract may be of interest. 

It is from ‘ A Dictionary of All Religions, 
and Religious Denominations, by _ T. 
Williams, third London edition, date of 
Preface November, 1823, p. 302, under 
‘Southeottians, the followers of Joanna 
Southcott ’ :— 

‘*So lately as last December (1822), it was an- 
nounced in a long advertisement, inserted in the 
New Times of Dec. 28th, that—* On the 17th instant, 
Mrs. John Phillips, Islington, (was delivered) of a 
son, who (says the apparently insane writer) is to 
be named Daniel, Shiloh, Judah, St. George Rex’; 
and all the descendants of both ‘ Isaac and Ishmael,’ 





are requested particularly to notice this; but what 
is become of St. George Rex, the Editor has not 
since heard.’’ 

That St. George Rex or Rex was to be a 
surname instead of Phillips appears to be 
meant. 

It will be remembered that Joanna 
Southcott, who died 27 Dec., 1814, had early 
in her last year announced that she was to 
bring forth the Shiloh promised by Jacob. 
Presumably Mrs. John Phillips, who chose 
** Shilon ”’ as one of her infant’s names, was 
one of the followers of the ‘ prophetess,” 
even after the latter’s death. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


SHELLEY’s ‘“‘ Pecksin.” — In Dowden’s 
‘ Life of Shelley’ (i. 523) we read: “* Why 
Mary was ‘ Pecksie ’ must remain a Shelleyan 
mystery ’’; and the foot-note conjectures 
a possible connexion with a book of Mrs. 
Trimmer’s. Seeing that at this precise time, 
June, 1815, Shelley was living jointly with 
Mary Godwin in a fairyland of their own 
making, and singly in the county of Devon, 
where he was house-hunting, is it not possible 
that he adopted the local term “ pixy ” and 
bestowed it playfully wpon the one to 
whom he was then the “ elfin knight’? It 
would at least have been in keeping with all 
the circumstances. “ Pixy”’ is also spelt 
‘“‘picksey ’’ or “‘ picksie,’ as in “ picksey- 
stool’? (mushroom), and, by metathesis, 
‘*‘ piskie,” as in ‘‘ piskie-ring’’: the vowel- 
shifting from 7 into e may have been quite 
phonetically accidental on Shelley’s part, 
and, once accomplished, have been _per- 
} etuated. G. L. pe St. M. W. 

Hampstead. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Roya ARTILLERY : SWEDISH MepAL.—In 
Hart’s ‘Army List’ for 1840 the services of 
Major Amherst Wright, Royal Artillery, 
include the following :— 

“ Served the campaign of 1813 and 14in Germany 
under the orders of the Prince Royal of Sweden, 
and was present at the siege of Wittemberg, cap- 
ture of Hanover and Lubeck, siege of Frederick 
Fort, and siege and surrender of Gluckstadt, Medal 


Is anything known about the medal? It 
is probably a Swedish medal. Is there any 
printed account of the siege ? 

J. H. Lesiie, Major. 
31, Kenwood Park Road, Shettield. 


| for the siege of Gluckstadt.”’ 
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MaTHEUS AP ELyas, ARCHDEACON OF 
ANGLESEY: BEQUEST OF PROPERTY.—A 
writer in Archcologia Cambrensis, 1873, 
attempts to decipher a sepulchral slab at 
Newborough Church, Anglesey, to the above 
cleric, temp. Edward II]. Can any details 
be given concerning the ecclesiastic ? There 
is a reference to testatory dispositions of 
property to his daughter said to have been 
refused on a plea so abbreviatively set forth 
as not to bemade plain to the reader. Legibly 
and briefly, what was the interpretable 
ground of authoritative and _ unratifiable 
refusal ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


AUTHORS’ NAMES WANTED.—Who were 
the following: (1) A. H. B., who wrote 
“The Rose Tree’ in 1845; (2) E. V. B., 
author of ‘Ros Rosarum ex Horto Poet- 
arum,’ 1885; and (3) Laudolicus, author of 
‘The Indian Amateur Rose Gardener,’ 
1891? ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Whose are the following lines ?— 


April is in my mistress’ face, 
And July in her eye hath place ; 
Within her bosom is September, 
But in her heart a cold December. 


Set to music by Thos. Morley about 1598. 


GAVELKIND IN ENGLAND.—Does Gavel- 
kind prevail in Kent now in any measure ? 
The subject is treated in 

“‘Consuetudines Kancie: a History of Gavel- 
kind and other Remarkable Customs in the County 
ot Kent, with facsimiles and a folding genealogy of 
the sons of Woden,” 
by Ch. Sandys, published 1851. 

Wititiam MacArrTuur. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


JAMES Horrocks (OR Horrox).—The 
Hon. and Rev. James Horrocks died at 
Oporto in 1772, having been president of the 
Royal College of William and Mary in 
Virginia from 1764 to 1771. On his ap- 
pointment as president he is described as a 
“famous minister of Lincolnshire.’ Can 
any reader help me by saying what living 
he held in Lincolnshire from about 1758 to 
1761? He was in Virginia by 1762. 

MATTHEW H. PEACOCK. 

21, Northmvor Road, Oxford. 


CorNARO: CorNER.—1. What are the 
arms of the Venetian family of Cornaro or 
Corner ? 

2. Is there any known connexion between 
them and families of the same name in this 
country ? C. CoRNER. 

The Lodge, High Ham, Somerset. 





AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARTIST IN 
STaINED Giass.—Visiting the old churches 
of Kent, I found, painted on a_ border 
around an early thirteenth-century glass 
medallion, a name in old and seemingly 
“ancient Lombardic’”’ letters: ‘ Salamoni 
Philipi.”’ 

I suppose it is the name of the artist in 
stained glass who, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, restored—and very well 
indeed—the most interesting pieces, which 
I should be pleased to study further. 

I should be thankful to any reader who 
would help me to further information about 
him, as I am here quite alone, and not able 
to go to London in order to make search 
myself. P. TURPIN. 

29, The Bayle, Folkestone. 


LEeDINGTON. (See anie, p. 259.)—Il am 
desirous of getting data of a marriage of 
an heiress named Ledington or Liddington 
or Ledenton, which took place about 1780. 
Can any reader assist me ? E. Dray. 

Douglas, Wyoming. 


‘Poverty CoRNER,’ HypE Parx.—In 
The Pall Mall Gazette of 30 Oct., 1915, under 
‘Talk of the Town, is: “ In the Park, as 
they gossiped at ‘ Poverty Corner,’ which, as 
you know, is within half a minute of the 
French Embassy... .” 

Is either corner of Albert Gate inside the 
park, or any corner “ within half a minute,” 
so called ? and if so, why ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘* A STRICKEN FIELD.”—Can any of your 
correspondents throw light upon the exact 
meaning and the origin of the phrase “a 
stricken field”? ? I believe that the late 
Lord Salisbury used it in one of his speeches. 

H. W. M. 

Lord Salisbury used it at the (Guildhall on 
9 Nov., 1898, with reference to Lord Kitchener’s 
victory at Omdurman. See 105. ii. 266.] 


SAMUEL DovsE or DowsE oF LONDON.— 
Seeing the name Douse mentioned in the 
Pargiter and Fleetwood pedigree, anie, p. 321, 
I write to ask if R. W. B. or any other 
reader can inform me who the Samuel Douse 
of London was who died before 1809, leaving 
considerable property to his only daughter 
Anne. She was married in Dublin, January, 
1809, to Stephen Trant Moriarty (his second 
wife). He died 7 Jan., 1817, at Rathmines, 
Dublin, and was buried in St. James’s 
Churchyard. I cannot trace his widow or 
her son (or stepson) Stephen. 

(Miss) L. E. Moriarty. 

35, Manor Park, Lee, 8.E. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED. 
—TI should be glad to have any particulars 
concerning the parentage and career of 
the following Old Westminsters : (1) Robert 
Langford, admitted September, 1752, 
aged 8. (2) Thomas Langley, aged 12, 
John Langley, aged 11, and William 
Langley, aged 9, admitted January, 
1733/4. (3) Robert Lanley, admitted 
September, 1748, aged 11. (4) Richard 
Laussac, admitted October, 1744, aged 12. 
(5) James Lusack, admitted May, 1746, 


aged 11. (6) Adam Lawrey, admitted 
June, 1717, aged 14. (7) Townshend Lea, 
admitted January, 1723/4, aged 12. 


(8) Henry Leacroft, admitted June, 1724, 
aged 9. (9) Edward Lechmere, admitted 
July, 1720, aged 10. G. F. R. B. 


THE GOSPEL FOR THE FEAST OF THE 
Assumption.—This is taken from Luke x.— 
““ Maria optimam partem elegit.”” How far 
back can the use of this “‘ Gospel”’ be traced, 


and to what locality? What was the 
reason for its selection ? PEREGRINUS. 
SHIPTON - UNDER- WycHWOOD, OXFORD - 


SHIRE.—Is there any work which touches on 
the local history of this town and vicinity 
during the sixteenth century ? 
E. HAvinanp HILiMAN, F.S.G. 
14, Hartington Mansions, Eastbourne. 


An Essex PuLace-Name.—I am anxious 
to identify Coxsdell, Essex, which occurs 
in the following inscription on an old 
tobacco-box: ‘* Joseph Beecham at Coxs- 
dell, Essex, 1759.”’ I cannot find that 
Coggeshall was ever so spelt. Possibly it 
may be a farm-name. P. D. M. 


BARLEY AND BLINDNESS.—In Mr. M. L. R. 
BRESLAR’S very interesting contribution on 
“Hebrew Dietetics’ (ante, p. 334) a state- 
ment is given from Pesachim 42 concerning 
‘““a species of barley grown in Babylon 
causing blindness.”’ Is there any reliable 
basis for this assertion ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


VERULAM.—A small engraving of the 
ruins of the Roman buildings at St. Albans, 
showing a large part of the walls erect, and 
the remains of eight buildings standing 
within them, is inscribed :— 

“London. Printed for B. Tooke, 
Churchil [sic], and G. Sawbridge. 1696.” 
I shall be grateful if any reader can inform 
me, with particulars, of any earlier views 
of Verulamium than this. 


A. 4, 


HvuGH SADLER. 





** EssEs.’’—What is the meaning of this: 
word ? It occurs in an old-fashioned (in 
many ways) cookery-book bearing the 
title :— 

“ Rare and Excellent Receipts. Experienc’d and 

Taught By Mrs. Mary Tillinghast. And now 
Printed for the Use of her Scholars only. Lonvon. 
Printed in the Year, 1690.” 
Copies of this and of an earlier edition (1678), 
lie in the B.M., and one of the second edition 
in the Bodleian. The passage which contains 
the above curious word (p. 2) runs thus: 
“This Paste is good for Custards, and all 
Cotes, Feathers, and Esses.”’ ‘‘ Feathers ’’ is, I 
understand, a term still used by confec- 
tioners. J. B. McGOvVERN. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


AuTHOR WANTED.—Where does this quo- 
tation come from, and by whom is it ?— 
I will remember while the light is yet, 
And in the darkness I will not forget. 
Da 
[This was asked at 11S. xi. 168, but no reply has. 
so far been received.] 


** ALL'S FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR.’ —Is the 
origin of this proverb known ? It has been 
quoted against us in the last few days in the 
German press, which described it as “‘ our 
own’’; but this, in the sense that England 
was its source, is palpably untrue, for the 
sentiment is eminently un-English. 

The proverb is mentioned only in quite 
modern authorities. More than one of these 
bases it on John Ray’s “ Fair chieve alk 
where love trucks,” which is at most one 
half of it. Shakespeare paraphrases this 
half in ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
but puts it into the mouth of a despicable 
character, and by the answer shows his 
opinion of it :— 

Proteus. In love 
Who respects friend ? 

Silvia. All men but Proteus. : 

Act V. se. iv. 
He also gives the other half in ‘ Henry VI. 
Part. IIf. Act I. se. iv., but again by the 
context appears to use it contemptuously :— 
It is war’s prize to take all vantage. 
This, by the way, was used by Schiller in 
‘ Wallenstein’s Tod’ (Act I. se. v.):— |, 
Im Krieg gilt jedes Vorteil, 
which, unless it is a direct crib, indicates 
that the maxim is widespread. 

But in no early collection of English 
proverbs does either part or the whole 
appear to be mentioned. 

G. W. WALLACE. 
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GEORGE III.’s InterEst 1n Farminc.—I 
understand that in setting up a Yorkshire 
farm (and others) near Windsor, George III. 
imported families from Yorkshire or Lincoln- 
shire to take up cultivation. I should be 
glad to have all details concerning the 
different farms, the names of these families, 
and what became of them. Curto-Box. 





Replies. 


KNIGHTS MADE AT THE CORONATION 
OF QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN, 1533. 


(11 8S. xii. 301, 369.) 


“ THE noble triumphant Coronation of Queen 
Anne, wife unto the most noble King 
Henry VIII. Imprinted at London in Fleet 
Street by Wynkyn de Worde for John 
Gough ”’ contains the fullest—probably com- 
plete—list of these knights. The pamphlet 
is included by the late Edward Arber in 
vol. ii. of his ‘ English Garner.’ On 25 May, 
“the Sunday before the Triumph,” the 
King, we are told, made at his manor of 
Greenwich seven knights, whose names are 
given. See the list in Metcalfe’s ‘ Book of 
Knights,’ p. 62; also in Shaw’s ‘ Knights of 
England,’ vol. ii. p. 49. On Friday, 30 May, 
the King made in the Tower nineteen Knights 
of the Bath—names given by both Metcalfe 
(pp. 62-4) and Shaw (vol. i. pp. 149-50), but in 
both the number is reduced to eighteen by 
the omission of Lord Berkeley. On 31 May 
the King then again in the Tower made no 
fewer than forty-six “ Knights of the 
Sword’ ; and on 8 June at Greenwich eleven 
others. The lists of these are so much more 
extensive than those found in Metcalfe and 
Shaw—who enumerate twenty only on 
31 May, and, with one exception, omit 
altogether those on 8 June—that I venture 
to ask the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ to print them 
entire. 
On 31 May (given by Shaw as 1 June) the 

knights made were :— 

Sir William Drury. 

*Sir Thomas Rush. 

*Sir George Calverley. 

*Sir George Conyers. 

*Sir John Chaworth. 

*Sir John Constable. 

Sir John Horsley. 

*Sir John Sant Clere. 

*Sir Henry Feryngton. 





* Those marked with an asterisk are in Metcalfe's 





and Shaw’s lists. 


*Sir Thomas Halsall. 
*Sir Anthony Windsor. 
*Sir John Willoughby. 
Sir Thomas Mysseden. 
Sir Henry Delves. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley. 
Sir Walter Smith. 
Sir William Uvedale. 
Sir William Sandon. 
Sir Edmond Trafford. 
Sir Henry Sutton. 
Sir William Malory. 
Sir John Tyrell. 

Sir Nicholas Sturley. 
Sir John Gerningham. 
*Sir Randolph Brierton. 

*Sir Edward Fytton. 
*Sir Robert Nedham. 
*Sir George Gresley. 
*Sir Thomas Umpton. 
*Sir Richard Lygon. 
*Sir Edward Maidison. 
*Sir Marm. Tunstall. 

Sir Robert Kirkham. 
Sir Walter Hubbert. 
Sir Thomas Kitson. 

Sir Thomas Foulehurst. 
Sir Peter Warburton. 
Sir Thomas Laking. 

Sir Henry Everyngham. 
Sir Thomas Massingberd. 
Sir James Baskervylle. 
Sir Arthur Eyre. 

Sir John Nories. 

Sir John Harcourt. 

Sir William Browne. 
Sir Randolph Manering. 

And on 8 June at Greenwich :— 

Sir Christopher Corwen. 
Sir Geoffrey Mydelton. 
Sir Hugh Trevyneon. 
Sir George West. 

Sir Clement Herberton. 
*Sir Humphrey Feries. 
Sir John Dawn. 

Sir Richard Haughton. 
Sir Thomas Langton. 
Sir Edward Bowton. 
Sir Henry Capel. 


The “ Six Commoners” named by CANON 
FLETCHER do not appear amongst these 
creations, and, I fancy, are incorporated in 
the original MS. by some error. That all 
six were knights may be accepted, but their 
knighthood occurred at dates later than 
Anne Boleyn’s coronation. They certainly 
were not Knights of the Bath. 

“Mr. Verney of Penleye”’ may be easily 
identified as Ralph Verney of Penley, Herts, 
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and Mid Claydon, Bucks, who, oiseaiiiah to 
Metealfe, was knighted circa 1537-42. 
Dr. Shaw says “ after Nov. 15, 1538.” He 
was undoubtedly a knight when nominated 
Sheriff of Bucks in 1541. By “ Robert 
Whytneye of Gloucestershire ”’ is intended, it 
can hardly be doubted, Sir Robert Whitney 
of Whitney, co. Hereford, M.P. for Hereford- 
shire, 1559, who was knighted 19 Oct., 1553 
(Shaw). 

It is more difficult to identify those 
whose Christian names are not given. 
‘“* Mr. Corbett,’ I should say, stands for Sir 
Andrew Corbet of Moreton, knighted at 
Berwick, 3 Oct., 1547. He is the nearest 
Corbett knight to the date that I can find. 
By “Mr. Wyndham” is almost certainly 
intended Sir Edward (or Edmond) Windham 
of Felbrigge, knighted between 1533 and 
1537 (Metcalfe), after 15 Nov., 1538 (Shaw). 
He was an “Esq.” when Sheriff of Norfolk 


and Suffolk in 1537-8, but “‘ Knight”? very 
shortly afterwards. ‘‘ Mr. Barkeley ”’ refers 


probably to either Sir Maurice Berkeley of 
Bruton (who was.an Esq. in 1539) or to Sir 
John Berkeley of Stoke Gifford, both of 
whom were knighted at the conquest of 
‘ Bolleyne”’ in 1544. ‘“‘ John Germyne ”’ is 
a perplexing individual, owing to the con- 
fusion between Jermyn and Jermy. The 
name may refer to “Sir John Jermyn of 
Suffolk,” knighted by Edward VI. in 1547 
(according to both Metcalfe and Shaw), 
whose precise identity so far I have not been 
able to establish ; but I am rather of opinion 
that the name should read Thomas Jermyn, 
a knight who clearly flourished at this period, 
but whose name seems to be absent from 
all known lists of knights. W. D. PINK. 
Winslade, Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 





Russian NAMES: THEIR PRONUNCIATION 
(11 8S. xii. 340).—Dvinsk should be pro- 
nounced in English just as it is written. 
In Polish as well as in German the name of 
this town is Dwinsk (also called Diinaburg). 
Polish and German w, preceding a vowel, 
sounds like v in English, as, for instane, fv 
Polish Warsz4wa=German Warsc hau, which 
should be correctly rendered Varshava in 
English spelling (instead of Warsaw), its 
Russian name being Varshéva, and sound- 
ing like Polish Warszawa. H. Kress. 


See Spectator for 21 August and 11 Septem- 
ber. I would strongly recommend that 
English writers should transliterate Russian 
names in accordance with the table at the 
latter reference, except the letter y, which 
should be transliterated as tsh and not as ch; 





‘of Brokesby. 


the latter only creates confusion, as one is 
not always sure whether it is meant for a 
French ch or a guttural ch as in Scotch 
“loch.” Russian writers themselves when 
transliterating are not satisfied with a bare 
ch, but add a/as in Tchaikovsky, Tchitcherin. 
But if there are to be three letters, why not 
use ésh and avoid all ambiguity ? 
L. L. K. 


CHURCHILL (11 S. xii. 319).—According to 
Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset,’ third edition, 
vol. iv. p. 469, the pedigree runs as follows : 

William Coenchi- "tary Creuse of Wycroft Castle 
| co. Devon. 


I 1 





John or==Jane Peverel, William C., John Churchill, 
Roger | of Bradford, of Corton, who settled 
Churchill, | relict of Dorset. at Muston, 
of Cather- | Nicholas v. Hutchins, 
ston, | Meggs. ii. 415. 
co. Dorset. | 


r— 


| 
Matthew Churchill,= Alice Gould, of Dorchester. 
of Bradford, 
Somerset. 


Jasper Churchill,=Elizabeth Chaplet, of Herringston. 
of Bradford. 








John Churchill,==Sarah, dau. and Jasper==-.... 
of Minterne, coheir of Churchill. | 
co. Dorset, Henry Winston, 

and of Standish, 
Middle Temple, | co. Gloster, | 
d. 1652. | by Dionysia, dau. of 
| Sir Thomas Bond, | 
Lord Mayor of | 
London, | 
| 
r ss J 
! 

Sir Winston=Elizabeth Sir John Churchill, = Susan 
Churchill, | (or Mary) d. 1685, Prideaux. 
1620 (?)-88, Drake, yee of the ae. 

v. ‘D.N.B.,’ | of Ashe. *D.N.B.,’ x. 
x, 842, | 
eae 


John, i Duke of Marlborough, 
v. ‘D.N.B.,’ x. 315. 

But a long note (pp. 470-71 in Hutchins) 
throws considerable doubt upon the pedigree 
of which the above is a part: ‘“‘ The truth is, 
the first of the Duke of Marlborough’s family 
from whom we can trace his descent with 
accuracy is John Churchill, his grandfather.” 
The great duke’s maternal grandmother 
Eleanor, widow of Sir John Drake, Bt. of 
Ashe, was half-niece of George Villiers, first 
Duke of Buckingham, being a daughter of 
John, Lord Boteler of Bramfield, Herts, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George Villiers 
The ‘D.N.B.’ makes Sir 
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Winston’s mother-in-law sister of Bucking- 
ham. Jane, another of Lord Boteler’s 
daughters, married James Ley, first Earl of 
Marlborough, the title afterwards chosen by 
John Churchill. A. R. Bayley. 


I would refer your correspondent E. F. W. 
to Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset, 3rd 
edition, vol. iv.—p. 469 et seq., where he will 
find a full genealogical account—rather than 
a formal pedigree, as it is not in a tabular 
form—of the Churchill family. The editors 
of this last edition of Hutchins appear, how- 
ever, to be somewhat sceptical as to the 
accuracy of this account, for in a lengthy 
foot-note on p. 470 they say :— 

‘* The above pedigree of the Duke of Marlborough 

is not registered at the College of Arms. Sir 
Egerton Brydges, the editor of the 6th edition of 
Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ considers it ‘suspicious.’ It 
has many very obvious errors, and, according to 
the usual calculation of the average duration of 
human life, it does not contain a sufficient number 
of generations to occupy so long a space of time. 
Being almost without dates, pe unsupported by 
reference to original evidences, it calls for critical 
examination.” 
They then speak of the fact that, by special 
warrant from the King dated 20 Jan., 1661, 
Winston Churchill, of Minterne, Dorset, 
Esq., the father of the first Duke of Marl- 
borough, had a grant of a crest and aug- 
mentation of arms which was registered 
at the Heralds’ College. These armorial 
insignia no doubt appear in the ordinary 
peerage books of to-day. 

In this foot-note the accuracy of 
your correspondent’s statement that John 
Churchill of Muston, Dorset, was the third 
son of William Churchill (ancestor of the 
Duke) by Mary Creuse would seem to be 
impugned. 

Again at p. 471 :— 

“The truth is the first of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s family from whom we can trace his 
descent with accuracy is John Churchill, his grand- 
father...... Whether the Dorsetshire Churchills were 
descended from the Norman de Courcelle or not 
(for we have no positive proof either way), it is 
certain that a family of this name......was seated in 
this county at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century.” 

With regard to E. F. W.’s second inquiry 
as to whether Winston Churchill, father of 
the Duke, had an elder brother named 
William, the genealogical account mentioned 
above seems to be against such a suggestion, 
as it is there stated that his father, John 
Churchill, who married Sarah Winston, died 
on 6 April, 1652, leaving Winston his son 
and heir. If, therefore, there was such an 
elder brother, he must have predeceased his 
father, 





Winston Churchill, father of the Duke, 
was born at Wotton Glanville, co. Dorset : 
matriculated at St. John’s College, Oxford. 
in 1636, aged sixteen; was knighted in 
1663; married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Drake, of Ashe, co. Devon, Bart. ; 
and, dying in 1688, was buried at St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, leaving seven sons, of whom 
John, the first Duke of Marlborough, was the 
eldest surviving him. He was born at Ashe 
in 1650. 

In the ‘Index of Pedigrees’ given in 
Hutchins, that of Churchill is stated to be 
found in vol. ii. p. 415. At that reference, 
however, I find no such pedigree, but only a 
statement referring to the Churchills of 
Colliton, near Dorchester,to the effect that 
“all the pedigrees of Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough, are extremely inaccurate, and the con- 
necting link between the two families has not 
been satisfactorily established. Itis probable, how- 
ever, that they spring from a common ancestor. 
notice of the Duke of Marlborough’s supposed 
descent will be found under Great Minterne.” 

That is the one to which I have above 
referred. J.S. Upat, F.S.A. 


CORAL AND ITS OwNER (11 8. xii. 341).— 
Under the heading of ‘ Superstitious Beliefs,’ 
Lean’s ‘ Collectanea’ quotes the following 
from Swan’s *‘ Speculum Mundi’ :— 

“Tf the wearer of it be not well it changeth 
colour and looketh pale and dim, but increaseth to 
its perfectness as the wearer of it recovereth to his 
health.” 

The West Indian negroes affirm that the 
eclour of coral is always affected by the state 
of the health of the wearer, it becoming paler 
in disease. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


When I was a lad, coral necklaces and 
coral “long drop” earrings were de rigueur 
among the denizens of the East End, and 
were worn as monitors of health always. 
“How pale your necklace is!” was a re- 
minder by some interested friend that the 
wearer’s condition in that respect was not of 
the best possible. The explanation seems to 
be that coral, being a porous kind of stone, less 
hard than carnelian or jet or jade, would 
naturally absorb the skin emanations, and 
gradually change colour if these were of a 
sickly nature. M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


NAPOLEON’sS BEQUEST TO CANTILLON (118. 
xii. 139, 188, 324).—May I thank the contri- 
butors who have so kindly replied to my 
original query ? 

From the reply at the last reference it 
appears that ‘The Encyclopedia of Heraldry ’ 
recognizes two Irish families named Cantilion, 
and one named Cantilon. 
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The last is also recognized in ‘ Fairbairn’s 
Crests, which work, hcwever, does not 
recognize Cantilion, but does recognize a 
family named Cantillion. 

It seems to me probable that Capt. James 
Cantillon of Ballyhigue (? Ballyheigue, co. 
Kerry) did not belong to any armigerous 
family. He is not mentioned in D. C. Boul- 
ger’s ‘ The Battle of the Boyne’ (London, 
1911), which records the formation cf the 
Irish Brigade. 

In Sir Arthur Vicars’s ‘ Index to Preroga- 
tive Wills of Ireland,’ at p. 75, this entry 
occurs: ‘1810, Cantillon, Thomas, Cork 
city, shipwright.” 

However it be spelt, the name is clearly 
neither Irish nor English. It is probably a 
Norman place-name. 

Perhaps some Irish contributor could give 
some account of the family of Cantillon of 
Ballyheigue, co. Kerry, and of the city of 
Cork. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Rev. WILLIAM OUGHTRED OR OUTRED 
(11 8S. xii. 279).—There is an account of 
William Oughtred the mathematician in 
John Aubrey’s ‘Brief Lives.’ See Mr. 
Andrew Clark’s edition, vol. ii. pp. 105-14. 
On p. 106 is a list of ‘“‘ Mr. Oughtred’s 
children :—1. William. 2. Henrey [sic]: 
haz a son (of the Custom-house). 3. Ben- 
jamin: a bachelor: yet living. 4. Simon. 
5. Edward. 6. George. 7. John. Marget. 
Judeth: married a glazier. Elizabeth. One 
of them [married] to Christopher Brookes of 
Oxford, a mathematical-instrument-maker.”’ 
The above list, says the editor, is a slip at 
fol. 8 verso in MS. Aubr. 7. Aubrey has 
added in red ink the heading, ‘‘ This from 
Mr. Uniades, who was his scholar,” the list 
itself being in Uniades’s hand. 

At pp. 106, 107, Aubrey writes :— 

Caryl (an ancient family in 
those parts), by whom he had nine sonnes (most 
lived to be men) and four daughters. None of his 
sonnes he could make scholars [substituted by 
Aubrey for his original expression ‘‘ make any great 
scholars ”].” 


And on p. 107 :— 

“ His oldest son Benjamin, who lives in the house 
with my cosen Boothby (who gives him his dyet) 
and now an old man, he bound apprentice to a 
watchmaker; who did worke pretty well, but his 
sight now failes for that fine worke.” 

Aubrey mentions Benjamin Oughtred 
several times in this life as his authority for 
details. On p. 111 he writes :— 


“He married 


“Mr. Oughtred, at the Custom House, (his grand- 
son) has some ot his papers.’ 


? 


On p. 113 we learn that William Oughtred 
“‘ wrote a little treatise of watchmaking for the use 
of his son Benjamin, who told me that Mr. Horton 
of Whitehall, of the Woodyard, haz the true copie 
of it.” 

In his Life of Christopher Brookes (16. .- 
1665), vol. i. p. 126, Aubrey says :— 

‘¢He was sometime manciple of Wadham College : 
his widowe lived over against the Theatre.” 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


Autuors WantTeD (11 S. xii. 279, 346).— 
2. It may be worth noting that Flint’s 
establishment provoked more than one of 
Thomas Hood’s puns :— 

But then, to gaze on that fair face, 

It would have been an unfair feeling 

To dream that you had pilfered lace— 

And Flints had suffered from your stealing ! 

‘Bailey Ballads,’ No. 1, ‘Lines to Mary,’ 9-12. 
Maidens who cursed her looks forgot their own, 

And beaux were turned to flambeaux where she 

came ; 
All hearts indeed were conquered but her own, 

Which none could ever temper down or tame : 
In short, to take our haberdashers’ hints, = 
She might have written over it—*‘ From Flints.” 

‘Bianca’s Dream,’ st. 2. 


EpwarpD BENSLY. 


‘Morte D’ARTHUR’ : ENCHANTED TROOPS 
or Horse (11 S. xii. 281).—Is W. P. Y. 
certain that this legend is in the ‘ Morte 
Darthur’ ? wi 

In ‘Cheshire Gleanings, by William 
E. A. Axon, Manchester and London, 1884, 
p. 56, is a chapter headed ‘The Wizard 
of Alderiey Edge,’ in which are given many 
legends of King Arthur’s men and their 
horses lying in enchanted sleep, e.g., how 
at Alderley Edge, 

‘in a long succession of caverns, the farmer saw a 
countless number of men and horses, the latter 
milk-white, and all fast asleep. In the innermost 
cavern heaps of treasure were piled up on the 
ground. From these the old man [who had led 
him through iron gates into the caverns] hade the 
farmer take the price he desired for his horse, and 
thus addressed him; ‘You see these men and 
horses ; the number was not complete. Your horse 
[a milk-white one] was wanted to make it com- 
plete. Remember my words, there will come a 
day when these men and these horses, awakening 
from their enchanted slumber, will descend into 





the plain, decide the fate of a great battle, and 
save their country. : 

Roscoe (see below) names the sleepers Arthur 
and his knights. Axon gives also the similar 
legend of Eildon Hills (‘ Poetical Remains of 
Dr. John Leyden,’ 1819, p. 358; Walter Scott’s 
‘* Waverley Novels,’’ General Preface [sic], 
really ‘ Appendix Ne. 1 to General Preface,’ 
1830 edition, p. 1). On p. lii it is said of the 
knights in their “ coal-black ’ armour and of 
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their “ coal-black ”’ horses that they “‘ were as 
silent, hoof and limb, as if they had been cut 
out of marble.” (See also Scott’s ‘ Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft,’ letter 5.) 

Then mention is made by Axon of the 
legend of Dunstanburgh Castle, with a 
reference to the ballad of ‘Sir Guy the 
‘Seeker,’ by Monk (Matthew Gregory) Lewis. 
In this legend it appears that there were 
‘““@ hundred coal-black steeds, and sleeping 
by their sides a hundred marble knights.” 

I have not verified all the above references. 
There are several other legends given, 
Welsh, Irish, &c., references. 

Thereare two metrical versions of the legend 
of Alderley Edge in ‘ Ballads & Legends of 
Cheshire,’ collected by, and many written 
by, Egerton Leigh, 1867. The first, p. 102, 
‘The Iron Gates: a Legend of Alderley,’ is 
from ‘ The Guide to Alderley’; the second 
with the same title, p. 280, is by J. Roscoe. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Sones WanTED (11 S. xii. 301, 347).— 
2. The words of the song, or round, inquired 
for by Mr. JAcos, were, as nearly as I can 
recall, the following :— 

If I were a cobbler, I’d make it my pride 

The best of all cobblers to be ; 

If I were a tinker, no tinker beside 

Should mend an old kettle like me. 

But whether a tinker or whether a lord, 

Whatever my portion may be, 

In the school I will aim for the top of the class, 

In the field for the top of the tree ; 

Let who will be second, 

The first. I’m determined to be. 
It was sung to the same tune as “ In the 
snug little field ” (Ferrari),W. Hills’s‘ Rounds 
and Canons,’ Part I., No. 13. 

JoHN LIvEsEy. 


THE Spuit INFINITIVE (11 S. xii. 198, 251, 
310, 350).—I am not intimidated by Oxrorp 
GRAPUATE’S denunciation of all who differ 
from him as “‘ foolish and ignorant pedants ”’ 
and ‘‘ dunderheads,”’ nor shall I borrow from 
his vocabulary in reply. If his ear apprises 
him of no preferential difference between 
“to consider carefully’ (or ‘ carefully to 
consider *’) and ** to carefully consider,” we 
shall not convince him. He cites three ex- 
amples of the split infinitive from good writers, 


just as he might collect false quantities | 


from the Latin poets or faulty rimes from | 
the English ; but the very rarity of these | 
instances (that from Shakespeare is a passive 
infinitive) surely indicates what has been | 
and remains the usage of masters of English | 
literature. | 
_ OXFORD GRADUATE recognizes no distinc- | 
tion betweencompound verbs andsimple ones. | 


“ec ? 


| 

Setting aside ‘‘ to case-harden”’ as a tech- 
|nical term of handicraft which could only 
occur in literature in a figurative sense, 
*“*to reconsider ’’ is one of a very large class 
of verbs compounded with the Latin prefix 
re-, such as ‘“‘ remember,” “ refer,” “‘ relate,” 
&e. To give these as examples of the split 
infinitive is to go wide of the mark. Perhaps 
we may compromise by allowing that the 
split infinitive is an offence against good 
usage rather than against correct syntax ; 
to be avoided as, perhaps not corrupt, but 
| inelegant, English, HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


This artificial grievance is quite modern. 
The late Mr. Andrew Lang began it in 
Longman’s Magazine, 1 think, some twenty 
years ago or more. Since then every 
second-rate journalist who is ready to pose 
as a purist has fallen foul of the split infini- 
tive. There is nothing absolutely wrong 
about this locution, although, perhaps, it is 
inelegant, and the matter may well be left to 
the pedants. It probably arises from a French 
idiom. The French are more accustomed 
than ourselves to put a tonic force upon an 
adjective or adverb that is placed before an. 
active verb. Hence their very frequent 
use of the split infinitive when writing 
English. For example, Du Maurier :— 

“The only way to keenly appreciate and tho- 
roughly enjoy the priceless gifts.” 

‘To suddenly find himself at dusk.” 

‘* Works that she grew to thoroughly master.” 
The tonic force I allude to occurs in 

‘* His eyes quiveringly glittered.”’ 

‘* While he surreptitiously read,” 

‘** A power of immediately inspiring affection.” 
by the same clever and really elegant writer. 

EDWARD SMITH. 
Wandsworth. 


TAVERN Signs: ‘“‘ MotHer Hurr Cap” 





(11S. xii. 279, 346).—‘‘ Mother Huff Cap ” = 
“Old Mother Huff Cap ’’=‘ (Old) Mother 
Damnable,”’ &c. For some weeks *‘ Mother 
Huff Cap ” has been on the tapis of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
Yet no one has shown the above equ- 
ation. 

This old lady, however named, was @ 
contemporary of Henry VIII., and is 
mentioned by the laureate Skelton (1460- 
1529), whose is also ‘The Tunnyng of 
Elynour Rummyng,’ ve Leatherhead. 

She was a witch and murderess, having one 
or more avatars during the Stuart dynasty 
as well as under the Second Tudor. Indeed, 
the holders of her name became so celebrated 
as to give her appellation to a Hampstead 
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hostelry of low condition, whither posting- 
folk largely resorted. 

The last owner of the name “‘ Old Mother 
Damnable”’ was, naturally, daughter to an- 


other witch, and was in collage with a gipsy, | 
who suitably died in their hovel on the hill, | 
conveniently leaving some money which | 


gossips magnified a thousandfold. On the 
neighbours and Old Charleys breaking in, 
squalor (but without the usual sulphurous 
odour) was found within in plenty, but no 
eash and no Mother. 


any large extent. ‘ Sketches of Old London ’ 
(illustrated by H. Browne) gives the above 
details in full. 

Dyce defines “huff cap” as strong ale 
inspiriting drinkers to set their caps in a 
huffing manner. H. H. JOHNSON. 

103, Abbey Road, Torquay. 


SWALLOW STREET CHAPEL (11 S. xii. 316). 
—The passage in Wheatley and Cunningham’s 
‘Londen Past and Present,’ to which your 
correspondent makes reference, might possi- 
bly mislead some of your readers interested 
in the history of London Dissenting meeting- 
houses. 

Swallow Street Chapel was, as is stated, 
built originally for a French Episcopalian 
congregation, who, in 1692, had obtained 
a lease of Crown lands for thirty-five years. 
In 1709 the members of the congregation 
had much decreased by removals and 
deaths, and it was decided to sell the building 
for the use of the Presbyterian congregation, 
that had first met in Glass House Street, 
under the pastorate of Dr. Jas. Anderson. 
That congregation, about the same time, 
received an accession from the meetings over 
which Mr. Stort had presided. A new 
chapel was erected in 1710, and over the 
devotions there the Rev. Jas. Anderson 
presided until 1734, when he was succeeded 
by the Rev. Wm. Crookshank, ordained to 
the Swallow Street ministry on 23 Jan., 
1734/5. 

The controversy that had followed the 


republication and condemnation of ‘ The | 


Marrow of Divinity’ in Scotland vexed and 
divided his congregation, amongst whom was 
one William Cudworth, afterwards 


friend of Hervey and opponent of John 
Wesley. 


It was Cudworth’s positive misfortune in | 


life to be possessed of a power of explicit 
statement that never left his meaning ob- 
seure, when, by any chance, it could be 
offensive. Upon 30 Oct., 1743, Mr. Crook- 


shank preached a couple of sermons, which | 


were shoitly afterwards printed with preface. 


The latter had de-| 
camped, and the former had never existed to | 


| Therein he referred to “impostors” in 
| matters of religion. Cudworth replied with 
‘A Vindication of the Assurance of Faith,’ 
published in 1744. 

These pamphlets are the first of the series 
of ‘“‘ Antinomian”’ tracts that extended the 
old controversy into Wesleyan organizations, 
and that led to the feuds that embittered the 
latter days of Hervey. 

In 1748 Mr. Crookshank was detected in 
flagitious conduct that led to his removal 
from his post. He died on 28 July, 1769. 

The schism that had rent his congregation 
was, I think, repaired after his death and 
that of Cudworth. The latter controlled a 
sect, known as “ Followers of the Apostles,” 
which possessed meeting-houses at the old 
French churches in Black and Grey Eagle 
Street, Spitalfields, at Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Squere, at Angel Alley, White- 
chapel, at other late French churches in 
Castle Street, Leicester Fields and New 
Hermitage Street, Wapping, and possibly 
also at Barton in Leicestershire and else- 
where. After his death in 1763, the reunion 
of the Castle Street Chapel with the Swallow 
Street congregation was debated, and was, 
I believe, actually effected in January, 1776. 

The “ Followers of the Apostles’ were 
remarkable for uniting with ultra-Calvinism 


a revival of sacramental doctrine and 
practice. Their ministers taught a Real 
Presence, objective in the sacramental 


species, and gave to their sick extreme 
unction. 

The books of the Swallow Street Chapel 
are in the present care of Dr. Fleming, Clerk 
to the Synod, at St. Columba’s Scotch 
Presbyterian Established Church, in London. 

I have been able to give no references to 
authorities, since I cannot get to the 
Museum, and have, therefore, quoted only 
my own notes. I do not doubt their 
accuracy. J. C. WHITEBROOK. 

24, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 





the | 
| St. Paul’s, Deptford. 


Inwoop Famity (9 S. viii. 505).—For a 
literary reason I have been looking up par- 
ticulars of the Rev. Jethro Inwood, who in 
1799 published a volume of sermons preached 
by him in Kent and Essex, 1793-9, he 
being then described as B.A. and curate of 
The Gentleman’ s Maga- 
zine for May, 1814, p. 519, has a notice of 
the death, on 26 April at Tugby, Leicester- 
shire, of the Rev. Jethro Inwood, Vicar of 
Horninghold, and curate of Tugby and 
Norton. This information, which is all I 
have, may possibly assist the above query, 
and I should be glad to learn more of the sub- 
i ject of the obituary note. W. B. H. 
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THEOLOGICAL DISPUTATIONS By MEANS 
OF Signs (11 S. xii. 96, 167). — Another 
Japanese version of this tale, that has come 
to my knowledge quite recently, makes the 
very learned bishop silently show a circle 
formed by joining his thumbs and forefingers 
as soon as he saw the rice-cake-seller, the 
counterfeit principal of a church. The 
latter, instantly understanding this as a 
sign asking the price of one of bis round 
cakes, extended all his fingers without vtter- 
ing “tenpence,” whereupon the former 
kowtowed once to him. Then the bishop 
put forth his three digits, which the rice-cake- 
seller took for the request to reduce the price 
from ten to three pence. So he outstretched 
the inner surface of one of his lower eyelids— 
a vulgar manner of showing contemptuous 
refusal, whereupon the bishop appeared 
much wonderstruck, kowtowed nine times, 
and went off. Thenceforth, whatever place 
he visited, the bishop was never sparing in 
his laudation of that false principal as the 
wisest man he had ever met. Once, when 
somebody questioned him about the covert 
senses of those signs they had employed in 
their dumb interview, the bishop made the 
following explanations of them, which 
differed completely from what the rice-cake- 
seller had comprehended or intended cn that 
occasion :— 

“ At first I showed him a circle, representing 
= query as to the principal trait of the Buddha 

Vairotchana (Great Sun), and he at once extended 
all his ten fingers, thus answering that the Great 

Sun perpetually illuminated all the ten worlds. 
‘And secondly, I questioned him concerning the 
whereabouts of the Buddha Amitdébha and his 
two associate Boddhisattvas by putting forth my 
three fingers. Immediately widening one of his 
eyes, he clearly demonstrated, without. speaking, 
every one’s eye to contain a miniature of the 
triad in its pupil!” 

In consequence of my public inquiry into 
a probable source of these stories, Mr. 
Shinsei Suzuki wrote as follows in the Japan 
and the Japanese, Tokyo, 1 Aug., 1915, 
P. 143 :-— 

“The subjoined tale was told me by a learned 
Brahman during my studies in Benares in the 
year 1901. AsT did not make a note of it then, it 
is a thousand pities that many of its details do 
not now remain inté act in my memory. 


In days of yore there was a great king who 


had a daughter of supreme eloquence and wit. 
Now she made it widely proclaimed that she would | 
wed any man whatsoever, could he prove himself 
to excel her in these faculties. 
many learned aspirants to her hand, both old 
and young, who tried their utmost in the debates 





This brought in | 


F 





| 
with her, but were all of them mercilessly routed 


and turned off crestfallen. Then they gathered 
themselves, took counsel as to the best way of 
revenging their indelible infamy, and resolved on 
somehow to cause the princess to espouse the 
greatest fool in this world. Shortly after they 
found on a tree a youth, who posted himself on 
the top of its limb and proceeded to cut its base 3 
they concluded he was the one they were just in 
need of, for certainly he must be the peerless idiot 
who does not apprehend his fall to death neces- 
sarily accompanying the finish of his work. So 
they brought him down, persuaded him to try 
to marry the princess, and instructed him never 
to open mouth in her presence. They took him 
to the royal palace,and introduced him to her as 
the greatest sage. As he kept himself entirely 
mute according to their advice, she first showed 
him one of her fingers, which was responded by his 
putting forth one finger and then two fingers. 
Indeed, by the display of one finger the princess 
questioned him whether this universe and the 
all- -pervading Brahma was one and same; and the 
meaning of the simpleton’s signs was that. should 
she put out one of his eyes with her finger, he 
would put out two of her eyes with his two fingers, 
whereas she took them as signifying to say, 
‘They are essentially one and same, but are two 
several entities in manifestation.’ Then scarcely 
had she produced her three fingers when he dis- 
played his five digits (their meanings 1 have now 
entirely forgotten). ‘Uhus the princess, fully 
approving him to be the greatest sage. took the 
fool as her husband. But at the beginning of 
their union, when the bridegroom broke forth irto 
speeches she discovered him the superlative 
blockhead, and furiously drove him out of the 
palace. Then, his mind fulfilled with re morse and 
scrrow, the fool declared to the princess, ‘ Here- 
after 1 shall make myself the really greatest sage 
in this world, and wed you as your very apposite 
husband.’ From that time onward he applied 
himself to studies with unexampled perseverance, 
and succeeded with Civine assistan’e in making 
himself the greatest poet and philosopher of his 
time. If you wish to know who this quondam 
greatest fool was, 1 may tell you with great 
pleasure that he was none other than Kalidasa of 
everlastingly worldwide renown.’ 17? 


I shall be extremely beholden to eny 
informants for records containing or 
referring to this very interesting Hindu 
legend. IXUMAGUSU MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


“BEFORE ONE CAN SAy JACK ROBIN- 
son” (11 8. xii. 279).—While not answering 
Mr. PIERPOINT’S query, I may note that the 
form ‘‘ before ye could cry Jack Robison ”’ 
appears to be the original one. On the very 
day on which I read the query I had earlier 
been looking through a chapbook version 
of Moir’s ‘Mansie Waugh,’ and _ had, 
curiously enough, on seeing “* Jack Robison” 
in the words as quoted, wendered whether 
|it was a misprint or not, and had referred 


* This old belief seems to nae originated in to the full story itself, and found the same 


one’s seeing his own figure reflected in his vis-a-vis’ 
eye. 


| form. WaLTeER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 
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MEMORIALS : GEORGE Fox (11 S. xii. 338). | THE EFFECT OF OPENING A COFFIN (11 S.. 


—His tombstone, with simple inscription of | 
name and date, is in the Friends’ Burial- 
Ground, Roscoe Street, Bunhill Row, E.C. 
Sitrvanus P. THOMPSON. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 


ANTHONY TWICHENER OR TUCHENOR, 
WINCHESTER SCHOLAR (11 S. xii. 340).—May 
he be the son of Richard Twitchener who 
married Elisabeth Cotterell, sister of Dr. 
John Cctterell, Archdeacon of Dorset ? 
Both are mentioned in Dr. Cotterell’s 
will, which was proved 21 May, 1572, and 
in a codicil to which he says, “‘ Henry 
Twichener may obtain the Archdeaconry of 
Dorset. To my sister Elisabeth [Twitchener], 
a standing bed in my chamber at Winforde, 
furnished, wher I used to lie.”” That he 
Was some connexion of this Cotterell marriage 
seems to be suggested by his use of the name 
Cottrell as an alias. See ‘ History of Lisbon 
College > :— 

©1599. Die 24 Ap. Duacum attigit Antonius 
Cottrel, alias Tuchiner, hic multa in Anglia ob 
Fidem Orthodoxam perpessus, jam tantum aliud 
vite genus meditatus ; ut canitiem suam Deoarctius 
devoveat 1° Aprili Londino discessit et per Zelan- 
diam 8° Apr. Caletum appulsus est, ac demum ad 
nos veniens in Collegium co-optatus theologie 
operam daturus.”’ 

*€1599. Sep. 28. Ad sacros ordines...... ad minores 
quidem et Subdiaconatum, Antonius Cottrell, alias 
Tuchiner.” 

Henry Twitchener, referred to above, 
obtained the Archdeaconry of Dorset, and 
was installed c. May, 1572, and held the 
office until 1576; he was Viear of Buckland 
Newton, Dorset, 1571-4. He is mentioned 
in Exchequer Depositions, 28 Eliz. 1586, C. 9, 
Feb. I.D. 2 April, at Salisbury, Easter Term, | 
No. 31, in a suit of John, Bishop of Salisbury, 
versus Henry Tychyner, Archdeacon of 
Dorset. 

Mr. WAINEWRIGHT would oblige the 
writer by acquainting him with the result of 
his present research. 

Howarp H. CorrerRett, 
F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.A. 


Foden Road, Walsall. 





I ought to have added to my query at the | 
above reference (1) that Anthony Tuchenor | 
was one of those who were ordered by the | 
Privy Council on 23 Dec., 1586, to be re- | 
examined, “ and yf the truthe might not by 
convenient meanes be gotten of them, then 
to put them to the torture of the Rack’’| 
(Dasent, * Acts of the Privy Council,’ xiv. | 
271-2); and (2) that he was examined before | 
Sir Owen Hopton on 25 May, 1588 (* Cal. 8.P. | 
Dom., 1581-90,’ p. 484). | 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


xii. 300, 363).—A retired officer of the City 
of London Police told me a few years ago 
that during the restoration of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Smithfield, he was present at the 
opening of the stone coffin of one of the 
Priors. When the lid was removed they 
saw for a few seconds the perfectly preserved 
body of the Prior clad in his vestments, but 
it crumbled to a mere handful of dust before 
their eyes. 

I understand that when the tomb of 
Rahere, the founder of the Priory, was opened, 
only a small portion of a sandal was dis- 
covered. R. H. RoBerts. 


In a second-hand catalogue appears the 
following: “‘ An Account of the Body of 
King Edward the First, as it appeared on 
opening his Tomb in the vear 1774, 4to, 
wrapper, 40 pages, 1775.” This wovld 
probably give a minute description. 

I have a small round box containing hair, 
withthe following inscription : “* King Edward 
the Fourth was buried in St. George's Chapek 
at Windsor in 1483. His tomb was opened in 
1789, when a Lock of Hair was taken off his 
Head, of which the enclosed is a portion.” 
Lysons’s ‘ Hist. Berks,’ p. 210, refers to the 
event, and states that “ the Bishop of Salis- 
bury communicated an account of the dis- 
covery to the Society of Antiquaries.” 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


‘** POoDDEN PLACE” AND “‘ UPPER PODDEN. 
Puace ” (11S. xii. 277, 348).—I beg to thank 
Mr. Dovetas for his interesting information 
about Millman Street. It proves, of course. 
that when Bulwer Lytton left Mr. Loaden’s 


|in Great James Street, he could not have 


gone straight up the whole of the present 
Millman Street, but only up that portion 
which was the original Millman Street, after 
which he must have turned to the left along 
New Ormond Street. Mr. DoucGuas says he 
believes the houses in New Millman Street 
were nearly all let out in apartments, and 
implies that Millman Street was _ better 
inhabited ; but from the ‘ Post Office 
Directory’ for 1858 (in the last month of 
which year ‘What will He do with It ?’ 
was published) it appears that no fewer than 


| five of the eighteen houses in Millman Street 


were lodging-houses. 

The theory that Judd Street is meant by 
Upper Podden Place does not commend 
itself to me. It is now longer than it used 
to be, as the upper part of Hunter Street has 
been incorporated with it, though I do not 
know for what reason. The original Judd 
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Street, I believe, consisted mainly of shops’ 
and though there were, and are, a few old 
private houses in it, they strike me as too 
darge, and the road, perhaps, too wide, for 
Upper Podden Place. Similar objections 


apply to what otherwise I might regard as | 


the most likely theory, viz., that Podden 


Place and Upper Podden Place are simply | 


Woburn Place and Upper Woburn Place. 
In a line with these latter there used to be 
King Street (starting from Holborn) and 
Upper King Street ; but these were full of 
shops, and they now form part of Southamp- 
ton Row. 

I think it just possible that Podden Place 
and Upper Podden Place might mean 
Compton Street and Compton Street East— 
the latter a short street leading from Hunter 
Street into Regent Square. The word 
“* East’? was some time since removed from 
its title, and the houses were renumbered as 
part of Compton Street. Still, I do not 
know of any connexion of these streets with 
Bulwer Lytton. The case is different with 
Great James Street ; and one little circum- 
stance that inclined me to the belief that this 
is Podden Place was the fact that the last 
syllables of Loaden and Podden are identical. 
I feel now, however, rather divided between 
the three theories that Podden Place and 
Upper Podden Place mean : (1) Great James 
Street and the original Millman Street ; 
(2) the original Millman Street and New 
Millman Street, even though there was no 
thoroughfare from one into the other; 
(3) Great Ormond Street and New Ormond 
Street. W. A. Frost. 


SKULL AND IRon Natt (11S. xii. 181, 306). 
—Cf. Judges iv. 21 :— 

‘““Then Jael, Heber’s wife, took a nail of the 
tent, and took an hammer in her hand, and went 
softly unto him [Sisera], and smote the nail into 
his temples, and fastened it into the ground : for 
he was fast asleep and weary. So he died.” 

The material of the nail is not mentioned, 
but to drive a nail of any other material 
than metal through a skull is out of the 
question. L. L. K. 


THE CoLute (11 S. xii. 341).—From a long 
experience with these, as well as with other 
dogs, I am convinced that their so-called 
“treachery” is a base calumny on an ex- 
ceptionally patient, long-suffering breed. I 
grant, however, that they are intensely 
nervous, and their excessive animation needs 
the outlet afforded by an outdoor athletic 
life. It is usually those collies who are 
much pampered indoors, or used almost 
exclusively for ‘‘ show” purposes, against 


‘whom the accusation of snapping might be 
brought ; but it is hardly fair to count this 
/ against the whole race, when the real fault 
lies with some mismanagement by the 
owners. 

| A collie we previously had, and one which 
we now have, are miracles of patience and 
benevolence. An unduly affectionate cat 
and a troublesome terrier puppy have been 
known to sprawl over and rub against each 
| large dog literally for hours cn end ; to put 
their noses into his dinner dish ; to bite and 
| pull his tail ; and (on the puppy’s part) never 
to sit anywhere except full on that warm 
| golden side! But a growl or a snap is a 
thing unknown: the most either would do 
was to get up, finally, and lie somewhere 
else, for another session of torment. Our 
collies were equally magnanimous to children, 
wherever encountered. I particularly recall 
long journeys in railway carriages, where 
infant curiosity, of a most detailed kind, 
sometimes subjected them to a handling both 
prolonged and bothersome. 

G. C. GUINEY. 


Oxford. 


I append a quotation from Drury’s 
‘ British Dogs’ :— 

“Of the many fallacies in connection with dogs 
that ought to be relegated to the limbo of forgotten 
absurdities is the very prevalent one that the 
collie as a breed is treacherous. Even the judicial 
mind is not free from bias in respect of the dog, 
and one County Court judge who was called upon 
to adjudicate in a case in which a collie figured, 
stated that all he knew about collies was that they 
were treacherous brutes. Further, he said that he 
had owned one, and that it had bitten several 
members of his family, so he sold it...... It is slander, 
to say the least, on a most intelligent breed, for the 
modern collie is not by nature treacherous, what- 
ever may be said with regard to his remote ances- 
tors. That there are individual collies that are 
savage, as there are individuals in every breed, can- 
not * denied. To condemn a variety, however, 
simply because of the failings of a very few is 
manifestly unfair, unreasonable, and misleading.”’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 





CaT QUERIES (11S. xii. 183, 244, 286, 330, 
369).—Dr. Gaster’s book *‘ Rumanian Bird 
and Beast Stories,’ recently published for the 
| Folk-Lore Society by Messrs. Sidgwick & 
Jackson, has several legends purporting to 
account for the peculiar ways of the cat. 
It has struck me that something might be 
made of a study of animal folk-lore in the 
light of well-authenticated stories of excep- 
tional animal behaviour. There would no 
doubt be many turnings and twistings to 
| follow before any correspondences could be 
| made out. 
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It may interest your readers to have the 
explanation of the cat’s (comparative) in- 
difference to her master according to the 
Hebrew Alphabet cf Ben Sira: I quote 
from the book above named, Appendix III., 
p- 362 :— 

Q. Why is it that the dog recognizes his master 
and the cat does not? 

R. Whoever eats of anything at which mice have 
nibbled forgets what he has been taught. It is 
only natural that he who eats the mouse itself 
should forget his master. 

PEREGRINUS. 


We have a pet cat, a tom tabby, who 
retrieves very cleverly. He is very fond of 
sugar, and will run after a lump (he prefers 
it dirty, and is especially keen on a piece 
dropped frcm a bird’s cage), bring it back, 
and drop it close to, or into the hand of, the 
person who threw it. He will play with a 
piece of sugar on the stairs, when he feels in 
need of some diversion or exercise, by using 
one paw as a bat to hit the sugar down 
several stairs, and when in this way he has 
sent it to the lowest landing, he will pick it 
up in his mouth, bring it to the top, and 
begin the game again ; this he will do until 
he is tired out. He steals lump sugar when- 
ever he can get the chance, and will knock 
down a’small tin, in which he knows some 
is usually kept, hoping to open it by the fall 
and so get at his favourite plaything. 

ETHEL B. SAINSBURY. 

29, Abbey Road, N.W. 


At one time we had two cats, mother and 
daughter; the younger always’ kittened 
a week or two before the older. Our 
custom was to take away all but one kitten 
each. When the older cat found the kitten 
of the younger was bigger than her own, 
she invariably carried the bigger one to her 
own box. We put it back to its own mother 
several times, but she would as often carry 
it away again, so we exchanged kittens, and 
as a rule the younger would be satisfied with 
the smaller kitten. On one cccasion, how- 
ever, they both preferred the larger kitten, 
and nursed it between them, and were 
perfectly happy, squeezed very closely 
together in a rather small box. 

I may add that the older cat always acted 
as though expecting the younger to “show 
the deference due to me.” M. S. R. 


‘Tue Lapy or Excue’ (11 S. xii. 342).—A 
very remarkable bust of a woman found at 
Elche, in the province of Murcia, in 1897, 
now in the Louvre Museum. See Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries, xxi. 89, 
8 March, 1906. E. B 


| ‘THe NorMAN PEOPLE’ (11 S. xii. 302, 
| 370).—Although I am not certain, I think 
| LEO C, will find that the compiler, or rather 
| editor, of this book unintentionally revealed 
| himself in the first chapter of the “‘ Additional 
| Notes,” p. 73, which he gave as an “ Intro- 
| duction.” Thesurname and arms of a family 
‘named Toler are there referred to at some 
‘length, and seem to have greatly interested 
‘him personally. Now if we refer to old edi- 
| tions of Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ under the title of 
| the ‘‘ Earl of Effingham,” we find that the 

late Robert Edmond Chester Waters was a 
‘descendant of John Toller, serjeant at 
jlaw. This gentleman it was who used to 
write in ‘N. & Q.’ under the nom de guerre 
of TEWARS, containing the letters of his 
surname rearranged. He was an industrious 
student of genealogy, usually critical and 
reliable—sometimes, I am afraid, neither, if 
this work was really his, and, when he got 
into the remote past, apt to be as reckless as 
a Tudor Herald. 

It was ‘The Norman People,’ published 

in 1874, that first made known, in print at all 
events, the Breton origin of the Royal House 
of Stewart. That this fact should have 
remained unnoticed here for so many years— 
for Lobineau’s ‘ Histoire de Bretagne’ was 
printed in 1635—does not say much for 
research in the past. One could not help 
noticing it. It was known to me before 
1874, and having seen the review of this 
work in The Atheneum (27 June, 1874, p. 858), 
| but not the book itself, I sent to ‘N. & Q. 
| (‘ Fleance,’ 5 8S. x. 402). This note of mine 
‘drew an interesting reply from TEWARS 
| (tb. 472). 
Dr. Rounp’s article ‘The Origin of the 
|Stewarts’ in ‘ Peerage Studies,’ p. 115, 
printed in 1901, is, as we might expect, the 
most critical essay on the subject. New 
| facts relating to the pedigree turn up most 
| unexpectedly, for Dr. Rounp, “ too late for 
| insertion in the text, discovered ”’ in Thoro- 
ton’s history of Notts that Jordan, a grand- 
| son of Flaald, was a landholder in that county, 
| holding the manor of Tuxford and other 
| lands. 

Dr. Rounp draws attention to the con- 
| clusion come to by the late Mr. W. S. Ellis, 
| in an article on the origin of the Pelhams in 
|The Geneal gist (iv. 213), that the writer 
| “‘ E. Avenel” was the author of ‘ The Norman 
| People,’ which seems I kely enough. A 
paper on the Bohuns in the Her. and Gen. 
(vi. 429) is signed “ Eustace Avenel’; yet 
it must be added that there is a lengthy 
criticism of this very article in the next 
_ volume (vii. 289), signed “ Edmund Chester 
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Waters.” Eustace Avenel is not men- 
tioned by name, but he writes: ‘ The 
interesting paper in the last volume will 
have been read with some misgivings by those 
who are conversant with Anglo- Norman 
history.” 

It may be remarked as strange that in 
‘The Norman People’ there is no account of 
the Bohuns—no more than a reference under 
‘Boon’ to the article mentioned abcve. 
This article evinced considerable research, 
but it is not to be entirely trusted like that 
by Mr. G. W. Watson in The Genealogist, 
New Series, xxviii. 122 and xxix. 64. 

The puzzle is not, solved yet. 


Westminster. A. 8. EL.is, 


“To Go west” (11 S. xii. 6).—‘‘ West. 
ward,” in the line quoted by Pror. G. C. 
Moore SmitH from ‘ Looke about You’ 
(1600) :— 

If they doe so, faith, westward then with Skinke, 
means “to Tyburn’’—at least, so says 
Hazlitt in his edition of the play (Hazlitt, 
‘ Dodsley,’ viii. 390). 

I fancy I have come across the expression 
several times elsewhere. One other instance 
of its use I can quote from Dekker and 
Webster’s ‘ Westward Hoe,’ IV. ii. :— 

Justiniano. Come, shall this western voyage 
hold ? 

Tenterhook, Wafer, Honeysuckle. Yes, yes. 

Justiniano. Yes, yes! s’foot, you speak as if you 
had no hearts, and took as if you were going west- 
ward indeed. 

Here the same explanation is given by Dyce, 
and also, on his authority, by Hazlitt. 


H. DuGpALE SYKES. 
Enfield. 


SISTERS OF BENNET LANGTON (11 S. xii. 
342).—This is a very imperfect answer, 
but I want to say that the Parish Registers 
at Spilsby, Lines, would probably give the 
names and dates of baptism of the Misses 
Langton. L. I. Guinry. 


Mr. Savory, Mrs. BILLINGTON’s TRUSTEE 
(11S. xii. 321).—Perhaps the will related only 
to real estate, in which case, I believe, it did 
not require to be proved at Somerset House. 

RautpH THOMAS. 


THE PATIENTS OF SHAKESPEARE’S SON-IN- 
Law (11 8. xii. 157).—The following extract 
from Dr. John Hall’s Case Book may be 
of interest to your readers :— 

“My Lady !Rainsford, beautifull and of a 
gallant structure of body, near 27, was for three 
days......miserably tormented with pain.” 


F, VINE RAINSFORD. 





Hotes on Books. 


Oxford Garlands.—No. 11. Epigrams. Selected 
by R. M. Leonard. (Milford, 7d.) 


Tuts collection includes many welcome things, 
especially in the way of examples not hitherto 
easily accessible except to those who can be on the 
watch for such things—e.g. the epigrams by Canon 
Ainger and Father Tabb, the witty and ruthless 
lines by J. E. Thorold Rogers, and sundry bits of 
work by living authors. Welcome, tco, are the 
epigrams belonging to the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, among which are several familiar 
things that we fancy many readers would be 
puzzled to assign offhand to their proper author. 

The compiler in his preface thanks Mr. Charles 
Llewelyn Davies for permission to take epigrams 
from a manuscript collection of his. Mr. Davies 
recently inquired in our columns who “ Acilius ” 
was, credited inthe article on Epigrams in ‘ The 
Encyclopedia Britannica’ with the witty quatrain 
beginning, ‘‘ O Bruscus, cease our aching ears to 
vex.’ This appears in the collection before us 
with the same attribution, but Prof. Bensly 
showed, in his answer to Mr. Davies at p. 186 of 
our present volume, that the name is an error 
for Acidalius (1567-95), the German scholar whose 
original Latin may be seen in ‘ Delitie Poetarum 
Germanorum.’ It is a pity the error should not 
have been “ scotched ’’ in time to be eliminated 
from this collection. ; 

Epigrams read en masse one after the other ar> put 
toa somewhat severe test. Landor, who within these 
pages furnishes a greater number than any other 
author, appears curiously unequal; Coleridge, 
somewhat more often than not, is heavy and in- 
conclusive ; Cowper, on the other hand, and Lamb 
come out well. But the best things in this kind 
are not done by the poets. 

Translations from the Greek Anthology or from: 
the Latin (these mostly from Martial) are once or 
twice pretty well as good as the original. Thus 
Matthew Prior does the second half of Plato’s 
‘H coBapdv yedXdoaca, x.7.d., very neatly :— 


Venus, take my votive glass; 
Since I am not what I was, 
What from this day I shall be, 
Venus, let me never see. 


Though a point in the Greek is missed, it 
seems, epigrammatically speaking, as good as 


Ty Madin 7d xdromwrpov’ tei roln pév opacba 
Ovr €0éd\w, oin Shiv mapos ob} Sivamat. 


Satirical epigrams are, however, the easiest to 
render as they are in invention the cheapest. 
Thus Shelley’s translation of Plato’s famous 
’Aorhp mpiv uev EXaures, which we are glad to find 
here, ill sustains comparison with the original. 


We think the arrangement of the pieces selected 
might have been bettered. Within each division 
by subject a chronological order would have heen 
convenient. Again, somewhat fuller and more 
numerous notes, if it were worth while to have 
notes at all, would have been as well. We would 
not, however, end with a complaint. This is one 
of the ‘‘ Oxford Garlands ”’ which deserves its place- 
on the bookshelf. 
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THE most striking feature of the November 
Burlington is the full-page photogravure repro- 
duction of the magnificent Botticelli, ‘ The Last 
Communion of St. Jerome,’ which was left by will 
to the Dominican convent of San Marco at Florence 
by Francesco di Filippo del Pugliese. The simple, 
masterly lines of this composition, its vibrant 
life and ene rgy, its concentrated moment of 
feeling, require little recommendation to the 
discerning. It is somewhat a pity, however, 
that the note by Mr. Herbert P. Horne accompany- 
ing it is merely a condensationof anarticle of his 
that has appeared elsewhere, and does no more than 


chronicle the circumstances and quote the words | 
drawings by | 


of the will. Some further new 
Diirer at the British Museum (but of lesser interest 
than those dealt with last month) form the subject 
of a note by Mr. Campbell Dodgson. Mr. Martin 
S. Briggs has an illustrated article on the Re- 
naissance church of San Roque, Lisbon. Although 
one may hold this favourite Jesuit style of church 
architecture to be essentially and fundamentally 
bad, yet, if one may be reconciled to it at all, it 
will be by such rich and exquisitely tasteful 
specimens as the one here represented —the 
chapel of St. John by Filippo Terzi. The ‘ Notes 
on Pictures in the Royal Collections’ are con- 
tinued by Mr. Lionel Cust with a discussion of 
the portrait of Don Baltasar Carlos by Velasquez. 
Some beautiful reliquaries from the Bamberg 
Treasury are illustrated by Sir Martin Conway; 
and Mr. A. F. Kendrick continues his article on 
the ‘ Tapestries at Eastnor.’ Among the repro- 
ductions of these is a very lively representation 
of the old-time merry-making in the month of 
May, from a Gobelins tapestry. 


BOOKS ON AMERICA. 


THE Catalogues received by us this last month 
have been fewin number; we extract from them 
particulars of books or engravings concerned with 
America. 

Mr. Richardson of Manchester has two good 
seventeenth -century items in this subject 
worth a collector’s attention. The first is the 
‘Sixth Booke ’"—bound by Riviere—of a work 
called ‘ Relations of the Most Famous Kingdoms 
and Commonweales thorough the World,’ printed 
for John Jaggard in 1616, this particular book 
treating ‘Of America commonly called West 
India ’ (6]. 6s.); the other is also an excerpt and 
also bound by Riviere, being Chapters IX. (‘ De 
America ’) and X. (‘De Americe Insulis ’) of Robert 
Stafforde’s ‘ A: Geographicall and Anthologicall 
Description of all the Empires and Kingdomes 
both of Continent and Ilands in this Terrestriall 
Globe,’ 1618 (61. 10s.). 

Messrs. Dobell have also a seventeenth-century 
item in Ed. Aston’s translation (published in 
1611) of the compilation made by Boemus Aubanus 
on the manners and customs of nations, with 
that of John Lenus on the history of America 
or *‘ Brasill’’ (1/. 18s.). 

In the way of eighteenth-century items we 
noticed in Mr. Richardson’s list the account 
written by David Humphreysof the ‘ Foundation, 
Proceedings and Success... .to the year 1728 of the 
Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Lands,’ London, 1730 (11. 15s.), 
and Raynal’s ‘ Histoire Philosophique et Politique 
des Establissemens et du Commerce des Européens | 


| dans les Deux Indes,’ 4 vols.,Geneva, 1780 (21. 10s.). 
Messrs. Dobell also have several, the best among 
them being Houstoun’s ‘ Memoirs’ of his life and 
travels, which are concerned with Africa as well 
|as America, 1747 (21. 5s.), a translation into 
French of Benjamin Franklin’s ‘ Bonhomme 
Richard,’ as he is styled, 1778 (ll. 15s.), and 
a MS. of Exchequer and Civil List Accounts, 1689- 
1741, from the Hodgkin collection, containing 
matters relating to Virginia, and lists of officers 
of Customs of the different American colonies. 

Mr. G. P.’Johnston of Edinburgh offers for 7s. the 
| * North American and West Indian Gazetteer’ 

(1776), having the book-plate of the Earl of Moray 
of the day within it; and we noticed in the 
list of pictures and engravings which we have 
| received from Miss Mary Nightingale of T unbridge 
Wells two interesting | engravings, both _by 
Habermann: the one, ‘ Représentation du Feu 
terrible 4 Nouvelle Yorck, que les Américains 
ont allumé pendent la Nuit du 19 Septembre, 
1776....,’ done in the same year, some contem- 
porary colouring added (ll. 15s.); the other a 
* Débar Vs des 'Troupes engloises 4d Nouvelle 
Yorck’ (il. 5s.). 

Early nineteenth-century works of interest are 
Mr. Richardson’s copies of Heriot’s ‘Travels 
through the Canadas,’ 1807 (21. 10s.), and of School- 
craft’s ‘ Travels from Detroit North-West through 
all the..../ American Lakes,’ 1821 (3/.); Capt. 
Beechey’s ‘ Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific 
and Behring’s Strait....in H.M.S. Blossom,’ pub- 
lished in 1831, and offered by Mr. James Miles 
of Leeds for 21.10s.; and Maria Graham’s ‘ Journal 
of a Residence in Chile in 1822, and a Voyage 
from Chile to Brazil in 1823,’ published in 1824, 
= priced in Messrs. Hill & Son's Catalogue 

vos. 

Mr. William Glaisher and Mr.John Grant of 
Edinburgh have each a small collection of recent 
books on America. From the former’s list we 
‘may select for mention Mr. Filson Young’s 
‘Columbus’ (8s.), and Mr. T. Mower Martin’s 
book of coloured drawings of Canada (7s. 6d.); 
and from the latter the recent edition of Capt. 
John Smith’s ‘Travels and Complete Works’ 
(8s. 6d.), and Dr. Guppy’s ‘ Observations of a 

Naturalist in the Pacific ’ (10s. 6d.) Mr. Richard- 
son has a fine copy of Sir Arthur Helps’s ‘ The 
Spanish Conquest in America and its Relations 
to the History of Slavery,’ 1855-61 (31.), and also 
McKenny’s ‘ History of the Indian Tribes of 
North America,’ 1870 (61. 68.). 

Our next notice of Catalogues will be on books 
other than well- known works of fiction or 
poetry published between c. 1815 and c. 1854. 





Notices to Correspondents, 


Mr. G. L. AppERsoN.—Forwarded. 
Mr. J. E. LATTON PICKERING.—The quit-rent 


of a clove was not uncommon. Thus about a 
dozen examples occur in vol. iii. of the Calendar 
of Inquisitions (Edward I.). See Index under 
‘Services.’ The clove in question is the clove 
gillyflower. 

CorRIGENDA.— At p. 360, col. 2, for “ Dr. Hotton ”’ 
read Dr. Holton ; and on p. 366. col. 1, ‘ All Round 
the Welkin’ should of course have been ‘ All 
Round the Wrekin.’ 











